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How Understanding the 
Process of Enlightenment 
Could Change Science 

By Jeff Warren 

In March of 2012, myself and twenty other 
“adept” meditators participated in an experiment 
at Brigham and Women’s Hospital and Harvard 
Medical School in Boston. The experiment was a 
collaboration between a young Harvard neuro¬ 
scientist named David Vago and a Buddhist 
scholar and mindfulness meditation teacher named 
Shinzen Young. 

Over a period of one week, all twenty of us 
meditated in a makeshift retreat space inside the 
functional imaging laboratory. On a couple of the 
afternoons, we completed various behavioral and 
psychological tests. But the main event happened 
in the hospital. Every few hours, a meditator was 
selected from the larger group and taken down the 
road to the hospital’s MRI facility to have their 
brain scanned both functionally and anatomically 
(because of a metal plate in my neck, the result of 
an injury sustained years before, I did not 
particulate in the scanning portion of the 
experiment). 

Vago and Young were attempting to tackle 
one of the biggest problems in neuroscience: what 
is the real resting state of the brain? In order to 
look at any kind of brain activity in an MRI study 
— the recalling of a memory, the movement of a 
body part, the focusing of attention — the 
neuroscientist must have a baseline resting 
condition with which to compare the active state. 
And so for years, neuroscientists would tell 
subjects in the MRI to let their minds “just 
wander” between active tasks — as though “mind¬ 
wandering” were some sort of idle resting state. 
But recent research on the “default mode 


network” of the brain has shown that there is 
nothing at all restful about mind-wandering. In 
fact, the “resting” brain is massively activated; in 
particular, the networks that support something 
called “self-referential processing” — i.e., the 
endless ruminative story of me. 

This is the all-too-familiar part of our brains 
that engages in constant comparison and scheming 
and worrying and fantasizing, the part that pours 
over conversations at a party the night before 
looking for insults and clues and conclusions. In 
other words, it is the thinking mind, or at least one 
aspect of the thinking mind, a mode most of us 
reflexively revert to when not absorbed by some 
specific task. 

True rest, Shinzen Young argues, is something 
else, something meditators can demonstrate for 
sustained periods of time, in order to help identify 
the real ground of sensory experience. And this 
was what our little group set our minds to doing. 

Lying flat on their backs with the fMRI 
humming above them and three Tesla of magnetic 
activity scouring their brains, each meditator 
dropped into one of the four different rest 
meditations taught to them by Young: visual rest, 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 


Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original Teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the Teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist Fellow¬ 
ship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Groups 


The current Sunday morning meeting schedule is as follows: 

• 9:00 AM: Basic/Introductory study group focusing on The Essential Teachings of Buddhism. 

• 10:00 AM: Meditation sitting. 

• 11:00 AM: Intermediate study group focusing on Just Seeing by Cynthia Thatcher. 
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Continued from page 1 

auditory rest, body rest, and an open state known 
as “do nothing,” where the meditator surrenders 
all attempt to control his attention and just lets all 
thoughts come and go, while maintaining aware¬ 
ness. In an experienced meditator, this creates a 
clear, open, and spacious mind. When the subjects 
felt they had stabilized each of these states, they 
pressed a button. In between each of these active 
conditions, they would let their minds wander — 
again, in order to generate a contrast, but also in 
order to highlight how different mind-wandering 
was from these other flavors of deeper rest. 

Except... there was a problem, something 
Vago hadn’t foreseen. The twenty meditators in 
the experiment had been chosen for the length and 
the consistency of their practice. But even here, 
there was a demarcation between intermediate 
meditators and a few older practitioners who had 
been meditating for over twenty years. Their 
minds were different, both in degree, and, it 
seemed, in kind. They were no longer like the 
minds of regular folks. 

The veteran meditators could do each of the 
resting states perfectly, but when it came to 
creating a contrasting condition, they were 
helpless. They had lost the ability to “let their 
minds wander” because they had long ago shed 
the habit of entertaining discursive narrative 
thoughts. They no longer worried about how their 
hair looked, or their to-do lists, or whether people 
thought they were annoying. Their minds were 
largely quiet. When thoughts did come — and 
they did still come — these subjects reported that 
the thoughts had a different quality, an unfixated 
quality. The thought “This MRI machine is 
extremely loud” might arise, but it would quickly 
evaporate. Thoughts seemed to emerge as-needed 
in response to different situations and would then 
disappear crisply into the clear backdrop of 
consciousness. In other words, these practitioners 
were always meditating. 

This turned out to be the least dramatic of 
Vago’s discoveries. With the two most 
experienced meditators, something even more 
surprising happened, something that, to the 
knowledge of the investigators involved, had 
never before been captured on any kind of brain 
imaging technology. 


Lying on their padded gurneys in the center of 
the humming MRI in this famous research hospital 
in the heart of East Boston and Harvard Medical 
School, each of the two research subjects 
suddenly... disappeared. 

Har-Prakash Khalsa, a 52-year old Canadian 
mail carrier and yoga teacher — and one of the 
veterans to whom this happened — describes his 
experience: 

“It’s a kind of pressure or momentum. I was in 
one of the rest states, and as I let go of it, I felt 
myself heading into a much bigger dissolution — a 
bigger ‘gone’ as Shinzen would call it. It felt 
impossible to resist. My mind, body, and world 
just collapsed.” 

A few moments later — blinking, refreshed, 
reformatted — Har-Prakash returned to conscious¬ 
ness, not at all sure how he was to supposed to fit 
this experience into the research protocol. He 
couldn’t indicate it with a button press even if he 
wanted to: there was no one present to press the 
button. 

This wasn’t rest — it was annihilation. 

For Har-Prakash, the experience was utterly 
familiar. He experienced his first cessation in 
2003, after a particularly intense meditation 
retreat, and now they happened all the time. 

“Sometimes, it happens just walking down the 
street,” he told me. 

In and out of existence, Har-Prakash would 
strobe, often multiples times a day. It was no 
wonder he could live “in the moment” — the 
moment was literally always new. It was like 
waking up ten times a minute. 

When I asked Young about the phenomenon he 
told me they were called “cessations,” or Nirodha, 
and were a hugely important theme in Buddhist 
practice. In fact, one of Young’s main jobs as the 
teacher of advanced meditators, he said, was to 
help his students acclimatize to these disconcerting 
little deaths, which often happened more 
frequently the longer the students practiced. 

“It may sound dangerous, but somehow you 
always continue to function just fine,” Young said. 

He told me about his own cessations, which, 
for example, happened while driving his car from 
his home in Burlington, Vermont, to where he runs 
a regular meditation retreat in Waterbury, a half- 
hour away. 
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“I’ll go in and out of cessation a hundred 
times. Time and space punctuated with nothing. 
But I’ve never even gotten a ticket, let alone had 
an accident. And that’s not just my experience. 
I’ve never seen a Zen master bump into a wall 
because for a moment, perceptually, he wasn’t 
there. Remember the material world doesn’t go 
away, this is all events in sensory experience. It’s 
consciousness. Causality is still there. Force fields 
are still there.” 

Clearly, Young, like the two veteran 
practitioners in the MRI, no longer experiences 
reality the way most humans do. Attempting to 
describe how exactly his perception has shifted 
has become something of a journalistic obsession 
for me. In the mystical literature, commentators 
use one of a series of shorthands: “self-realized,” 
“awakened,” “liberated,” and, most loaded of all, 
“enlightened.” “A very clear experience of 
cessation,” Young told me, “would bring about 
classical enlightenment.” 

Whatever you want to call it, after years of 
assiduous practice, Young’s sense of identity has 
shifted. Like the two experienced meditators in the 
study, he no longer has the same quality of 
discursive thinking. He spends more and more 
time in states of emptiness. And he no longer 
experiences himself to be a separate bounded self 
— rather, he feels himself to be part of a much 
larger selfless “doing.” 

As both an observing journalist and a 
participating subject, I was in the MRI room while 
some of these events took place, and I watched 
Vago carefully. What would he make of these 
strange permutations of meditative experience? 
Although over the past ten years, hundreds of 
scientific papers had been published on the 
neuroscience of meditation, few of them were 
brave enough to address the explicit goal of 
Buddhist practice, the end of suffering known as 
awakening or enlightenment (The name “Buddha” 
itself means “Awakened One”). 

There are signs that this may be shifting. 
Indeed, the year before, Vago and a consortium of 
Harvard colleagues published a paper in the 
journal Perspectives on Psychological Science 
called “How Does Mindfulness Meditation 
Work?” In its review of the different components 
of mindfulness mechanisms, the authors of the 


paper include an aspect they call “change in 
perception of the self.” 

If in the early stages of meditation, the authors 
explain, there is a de-identification with some part 
of mental content, a more “drastic disidentifi- 
cation” around our core sense of self is said to 
happen at more advanced stages of practice. “In 
place of the identification with the static self, there 
emerges a tendency to identify with the 
phenomenon of ‘experiencing’ itself.” Both 
theoretical accounts and experiential reports, the 
authors write, “ascribe to the change in the 
perspective on the self a crucial role for develop¬ 
ment and maturity in meditation.” They then go on 
to summarize the few neuroimaging and self- 
report findings that could shed light on what might 
be happening in the enlightened brain (although 
they are careful never to use “the E word”). 

In a science paper, this is simply a string of 
interesting words. In someone’s actual living 
experience, it is a complex and radical shift that 
time and again is described as the most important 
re-orientation of that person’s life. And not just in 
Buddhism. Although the language is different, 
throughout history, this shift from self-thoughts to 
an entry into the stream of consciousness itself has 
been described in all the world’s contemplative 
traditions, as well as in the secular literature. 

There are many ambiguous maps and 
contradictory descriptions of enlightenment. In 
Young and in Vago’s hopeful view, a true “science 
of enlightenment” might be able to bring together 
and illuminate all the paradigms and experiences 
that lie at the heart of serious spiritual practice. 

Why is this endeavor important, and what 
might its effect be on science? 

On the individual front, we are looking at 
potentially revolutionary insights to help address 
human mental and emotional anguish. As a 
person’s identity shifts through the practice of 
meditation, time and again, practitioners report 
dramatic reductions in personal suffering. Pain 
does not go away, of course. Pain really is part of 
the human condition. But one’s relationship to 
suffering can change. 

What is the core dynamic here? It seems to 
involve a kind of “unfixating” from sensory 
experience in general, and then, as practice 
deepens, from our actual identity as separate 
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autonomous individuals. In Young’s way of 
thinking, one of the skills the practitioner develops 
is equanimity, which he describes as a lack of 
gripping in the sensory system. 

Experiences move more fully through the 
meditator, stirring up fewer disturbances, 
returning them more quickly to homeostasis. A 
sense of lightness emerges, an internal balance 
and capacity for fulfillment independent of 
external conditions. As practitioners struggle less 
with themselves, energy is freed up that can also 
be directed towards helping others. The meditator 
feels more connection to the soul of the world, and 
to other people. Indeed, another aspect of the 
“awakened” mind is the unfettering of what many 
describe as a primordial compassion. Our basic 
nature may be more loving and easy than we 
suspect. 

These changes seem to happen along a 
continuum. Right now there is a huge scientific 
interest in mindfulness meditation because it is 
one way of moving people along this continuum, 
which even at the “shallow end” can have a 
dramatic effect on conditions ranging from stress- 
related complaints to anxiety, depression, addic¬ 
tion, pain management, and more. 

But as I’ve tried to show, more dramatic shifts 
can happen too. Any science of mind worthy of 
the name must try to isolate, describe, and 
understand the full continuum. Otherwise, the 
paradigm of the power of meditation is missing its 
cornerstone. 

Once the full dynamic is better understood 
(which may or may not include important neural 
correlates), then it may be possible to bring the 
benefits of serious practice to people who do not 
have the luxury of meditating Ml time for twenty 
years. We may be able to fine-tune our meditation 
techniques — or, more controversially, use some 
form of techno-boost, as Young himself has 
suggested — in a way that allows us to literally 
change our minds and achieve a deeper level of 
fulfillment and connection in our lives. 

As we get more clarity about the real elements 
of human experience, we may reach a time when, 
in Shinzen Young’s words, “outer physical 
science could cross-fertilize with inner contem¬ 
plative disciplines to create a sudden and dramatic 
increase in global well being.” Young describes 


this as his “happiest thought.” Such a cross¬ 
fertilization could leave us with an enriched 
neuroscience, new tools for addressing human 
suffering, and a vastly expanded sense of human 
potential. 

How might this cross-fertilization work in 
practice? I’ve already suggested that scientific 
understanding could make the benefits of serious 
meditation more accessible. But this is a two-way 
street. There’s another possible consequence — 
namely, that enlightenment itself might affect the 
scientific practitioner. Young often says the next 
Buddha may be a team of enlightened neuro¬ 
scientists. What he means is that deep practice 
confers a quality of deep seeing. This is both 
literally true, in the form of extraordinary sensory 
clarity, and metaphysically true, in the form of 
deep insights about the nature of reality. 

That these two may amount to the same thing 
is captured in a story Young tells about his own 
teacher, Joshu Sasaki Roshi (I’ll risk one last 
anecdote at this late stage in the column). 

At 105 years old, Sasaki Roshi is very likely 
the world’s oldest living Zen master. A good case 
could be made that he has been meditating longer 
than any other human on the planet. 

One day in a public talk, with Young 
translating (Young began his monastic training 
at Mount Koya south of Osaka and speaks fluent 
Japanese), the Roshi asked an unusual question, 
“Do you kn ow what the number one is?” Before 
the baffled audience could respond, he answered, 
“The number one is that which has the number 
zero as its content.” He went on, “Do you kn ow 
what the number two is?” and again answered his 
own question, “The number two is that which has 
the number one as its content. Do you know what 
the number three is?” He continued in this vein, 
and as he did, Young, something of a math geek, 
had a revelation. 

The Roshi was articulating a fundamental 
dynamic of consciousness, one no scientist has yet 
reported, but has been described in slightly 
different language by Buddhists for over two 
thousand years. In the Roshi’s way of seeing 
things, each sensory moment emerges when an 
empty source (Zero) polarizes into an expansive 
force and a contractive force. Between them, these 
two powers shape each nanosecond of perception. 
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Again and again they mutually cancel and reunite, 
pulsing sensory reality into existence, creating 
ever-richer states of Zero that experienced 
meditators can learn to observe and even to ride 
(Young once told me this accounts for the bouncy 
vitality and spontaneity of some Zen monks). 

Young realized the Roshi’s exposition was 
remarkably similar to the modern foundation of 
mathematics kn own as “set theory.” And yet the 
Roshi knew nothing of math — his 19th century 
education was essentially feudal. When Young 
pointed out this similarity, there was a long pause 
before his teacher eventually replied, in an 
unimpressed Zen deadpan, “ Ahh ... so the mathe¬ 
maticians have seen that far, eh? ” 

Of course, as Young himself is careful to point 
out, this may be a superficial coincidence. Many 
people are eager to make comparisons between 
spirituality and science (usually involving 
quantum mechanics), a move that in most cases 
just annoys real scientists, who have a more 
nuanced view of these processes. But then, the 


scientific tendency to make a vague generalization 
about “meditation” — a hugely complex set of 
techniques and processes — equally annoys 
contemplatives. This is one reason why the idea of 
investigators with training in both domains is so 
appealing. 

What might we find as we begin to probe the 
intersection between deep self and wide world? 
Any honest scientist or philosopher will tell you 
that the relationship between mind and matter is 
still a mystery, perhaps our greatest mystery. 
Contemplatives from historic times to the present 
have argued that as we increase in perceptual 
sensitivity and openness, we begin to detect a 
more interactive and integrated relationship 
between our inner and outer worlds. Is this 
discernment or delusion? Only a genuine 
collaboration between science and advanced 
contemplation will tell us. ■ 

Reprinted from Psychology Tomorrow magazine (January 
2013 — Issue 4 | 57; available on-line). 


Nibbana 

By Francis Story 

The ultimate goal of the Buddhist life is the 
attainment of nibbana (Sanskrit nirvana ), but 
many people do not feel certain as to what 
nibbana really is. 

One view, for which there is no support 
whatsoever in Buddhist doctrine, is that it is 
eternal life. The opposite is that it is annihilation. 
There is more reason for holding the latter view, 
but it too conveys a false idea. 

It is not surprising that there should be such 
misunderstandings, because, by what we are 
accustomed to call “common sense” reasoning, it 
must be either the one or the other. 

But it is precisely these two pitfalls that the 
Buddha took great care to avoid. That is why most 
of the references to nibbana in the scriptures are 
in negative terms. Wherever the Buddha used 
terms with a positive meaning, such as amata, 
“deathless”, and, dhuva, “permanent”, to describe 
nibbana, he did so in a more or less metaphorical 
sense. As descriptions, the words are true, but they 


must not be taken in exactly the same sense as that 
in which we ordinarily use them. Nibbana is 
without death because it is without birth; it is 
permanent because it is not subject to time and 
conditionality. 

In order to form an idea of what nibbana really 
means, we must first of all understand what is 
meant by the words “life” and “living”; and that, 
to begin with, is not so easy as it may appear. We 
may have a ready-made definition, but find that it 
does not apply in all circumstances, or that it does 
not cover everything we mean. What exactly are 
the characteristics of a living being, and what is 
the nature of the characteristics themselves? 

By “living”, we normally mean being 
“conscious”, being aware of our own identity, of 
our surroundings and of events taking place 
around us. It is that which makes the difference 
between a living person and a dead body; the one 
is conscious, the other is not. This does not mean 
that an unconscious person or thing is always 
dead; but a dead body is always unconscious. 
There are many ways of being alive yet not 
conscious, as in the case of plants, but that is not 
what we usually mean by living; it is little more 
than existing, as a lifeless object does. Life of this 
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kind consists simply of organic growth and decay. 

To be exact, a living organism is any 
aggregation of cells that sustain themselves, grow, 
and multiply, by drawing nourishment from their 
environment. But this, at its simplest, is merely 
vegetable existence. Usually, when we speak of 
“life”, we think of it in terms of consciousness, the 
awareness of selfhood that may be ascribed even 
to an insect, but which is lacking in a plant. 

Thus, we instinctively connect the idea of life 
with the experience of pleasure and pain. 
Sensations that emerge into consciousness are an 
inseparable part of our idea of living, and they 
contribute, also, to our sense of identity and 
separateness. We may tell ourselves incessantly 
that all life is one; but so long as we have not 
experienced the liberation from a body that feels 
sensations which others do not feel, and a mind 
that thinks as others do not, we cannot experience 
the idea of oneness as a reality. It amounts to 
claiming a transcendent position with regard to the 
world, without having had a transcendental 
experience, on the mere basis of an intellectual 
attitude. At the beginning, the notion that one can 
attain realization by repeating fonnulas is a 
channing one; but repeated collision with the brute 
facts of a life in which every being is distinct from 
all others makes the attitude difficult to hold. This 
is perhaps the commonest cause of disappointment 
to those who have not understood that nibbana is 
something for which we have to strive, and that if 
we only try to persuade ourselves that we have 
already reached it, we are leading ourselves to a 
spiritual dead end. 

When we say “life”, we mean in general the 
quality of being conscious and aware of what is 
going on. Having this kind of awareness means 
that the living being is also conscious of time, 
because events cannot occur without a time- 
sequence. For anything to happen, there must be 
the past, before it happened; the time of its 
happening, which we may call the present, and the 
time after it happened, which is the future. Thus, 
we see that if life is consciousness, it must be 
consciousness of something that is existing or 
happening in time. It is only in contrast to being 
conscious of “something” that we can be conscious 
of “nothing”, so that the “something”, whatever it 
may be, is always present in consciousness, either 


in the past, present, or future. 

Now, that “something”, when everything is 
brought down to a single fact, is change. The 
future does not exist until it becomes the present; 
then in an instant, it becomes the past, and again it 
does not exist, except in memory. Even our 
knowledge of the difference between one thing and 
another, as between trees and houses, comes from 
our awareness of a change in our consciousness 
when we turn our attention from one to the other. 
The differences between light and dark, hot and 
cold, are also based on change, the change that 
takes place in our sensations when light gives 
place to darkness, hot to cold. And so it is with 
everything we associate with life. 

There is continual change going on in our 
bodies as well as in our minds, just as there is in 
the organic life of plants. Nothing ever remains the 
same for very long, but one state is continually 
moving into another in a ceaseless flow. So, we 
see that change is one of the essential charac¬ 
teristics of life; without change, or impermanence 
(anicca), there is no life as we understand it. Death 
itself is only another kind of change, in which the 
body ceases to function and breaks down into its 
chemical elements, while the craving-force (bhava 
-tanha, the will to live) and the kamma of the past 
produce a new being from the mental life of the 
former one. Death and rebirth are both part of the 
process of incessant change. 

This continual flux of transformations consists, 
really, of the perishing of the old and the arising of 
the new; it is not the changing of things, but rather 
an unbroken succession of events, that constitutes 
anicca, the impermanence of samsara, “cyclic 
existence”. And whether it be the changing modes 
of our consciousness, or the unconscious changes 
going on in our bodies, it never finds any 
permanent point of rest. It seems to indicate a 
chronic state of dissatisfaction; the body and the 
mind both seem always to be wanting to become 
something other than what they are from moment 
to moment. It is like a journey to nowhere in 
particular. If the mind is satisfied at any point, it 
cannot remain so for long. 

When we are feeling extremely happy, we 
would like that state of mind to remain with us 
forever, but we find that after a time the happiness 
passes, and some other mental sensation takes its 
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place. Everybody kn ows that we cannot cling to 
happiness; its fleeting nature has been a subject for 
poets to lament over ever since poets first began 
stringing words together. 

If we make a serious attempt to find out why 
this is, we come to see that it is due to that 
essential condition of life by which nothing can 
remain static for long; and also to another law 
which always accompanies the law of change, 
namely, that we can experience one thing only by 
contrast with its opposite. We should never know 
what happiness was if we could not also 
experience misery. And if we experienced 
happiness unchanging for an extremely long time, 
without anxieties or painful sensations of any kind, 
we should finally forget what unhappiness was 
like. Then, our happiness would cease to exist, 
because we would be taking that state for granted, 
and would no longer be aware that we were happy. 
So, it is obvious that a living being can be happy 
only if it is also capable of being unhappy. 
Happiness and misery, like hot and cold, light and 
dark, are things that exist only by way of contrast, 
and the contrast is an indispensable part of this 
process we call living. 

Now, most thoughtful people, especially those 
who are capable of feeling the pain and unhap¬ 
piness of others in a sympathetic way, are agreed 
that, on the average there is more suffering than 
happiness in life. The great mass of living beings 
in the world are experiencing a life that is, on the 
whole, more painful than pleasurable. They are 
sustained chiefly by the hope, which is another 
feature of life and an indispensable one, that their 
condition will improve and that they will be happy 
at some future time. But the element of change 
which they rely upon to bring them happiness is 
also bound to destroy that happiness after a time, 
even if at last it comes, as we have already noticed. 

So, taking everything together, we see that life, 
which is perpetual change, is on the whole 
unsatisfactory. When we are happy, we may feel 
that life is good; but when we are suffering either 
mental or physical pain, we are inclined to take the 
view that “life is not worth living”. Our feeling 
about life is therefore entirely subjective, unless 
we can get away from our personal feelings for a 
time and look at it in a larger context. 

Then, if we review our own total experience, 
and add it to what we can see of the total 


experience of other people, to say nothing of 
animals — which after all are living beings as well 
—, we must admit that, on the whole, life is a very 
sorry business indeed. Not for nothing is it said 
that man lives by hope. And it has been observed 
often enough that in many instances the hope is 
better than the realization. If we could be happy 
long enough to get thoroughly accustomed to it, 
we should no longer be happy. The heaven of 
delight would become a hell of boredom. 

In this connection, we may recall that the early 
Christian Fathers held that the happiness of the 
blessed in Paradise would be greatly enhanced by 
the sight of the damned, eternally burning in the 
nether regions. Their authority for this was the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus in Luke 16:20—31. 
That was before it had become fashionable to 
dismiss everything we do not like in ancient 
scriptures as being symbolic and not to be taken 
literally; and in more recent times, the good 
Fathers have been reproached with an excessive 
zeal for revenge. But they may also have had it in 
mind that Lazarus, in the bosom of Abraham, 
would be in need of some distraction to relieve the 
appalling monotony of his eternal life. Heaven, 
they may have recognized, was woefully deficient 
in the element of contrast which man requires for a 
full appreciation of his happiness. 

Either he must suffer himself at times, to make 
his happiness kn own to him, or he must see 
someone else suffering. It is a condition imposed 
by his own nature. Eternal, unchanging bliss 
requires for its maintenance a state utterly unlike 
any that can be associated with ordinary human 
consciousness. 

Consciousness, as we have been discussing it, 
includes sensations and perception, but 
personality, to be complete, needs another factor, 
that of willing. We are not only conscious of the 
outside world, but also feel an urge to act on it in 
some way, and this will to act comes from the 
desire to achieve some particular object. The 
manner in which we tend to act constitutes our 
character, and it is formed by habits of thinking 
and acting in the past. There is nothing stable or 
fixed about this part of human personality, either. 
It is merely a tendency. So we notice that the man 
whom we have labelled “selfish” because he is 
selfish in general, is not invariably so. Neither is 
the “honest” man invariably honest. Human 
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character is as fluid as any other part of the life- 
process. A good man may act badly at times, while 
a bad man may be capable of some very good 
impulses; and often these conflicting trends are so 
mixed-up that it is impossible to decide what the 
predominant characteristics are. To labor this point 
may seem unnecessary, but it has an important 
bearing on our inquiry, because we are trying to 
find something in life that is not subject to change. 

So far, we have not found anything that does 
not alter. Looking at the overall picture of life, we 
see that it has these features of impermanence or 
changeableness, by which it flows on from one 
state to another, and of unsatisfactoriness, which 
can range from mild displeasure to acute misery. 
We see that there is nothing constant and abiding 
in it; therefore, there is no essence to which we can 
point and say “This is my Self’, because the 
personality changes at different stages from 
infancy to old age, and indeed from one moment to 
another. The only connection that can be found 
between one state of the personality (or conscious¬ 
ness) and another is the fact that each one is 
caused by the one that existed prior to it, and that 
there is a connecting link of memory between 
them. 

There is also the general proneness to thi nk 
and act as we have been accustomed to do in the 
past; and this, as we have seen, is no more than a 
tendency. It is a mistake to regard it as an 
unalterable part of oneself, or as the Self with a 
capital letter. 

Now, it is just this that Buddhism means when 
it says that life has three characteristics: (1) 
impermanence, (2) liability to suffering, and (3) 
lack of “selfness”. And the striking truth becomes 
clear to us that every kind of life as we know it 
must have these same characteristics. If there were 
no change, there would be no life. If there were no 
suffering, there could be no happiness, and if there 
were a permanent self that never alters, it would be 
equivalent to a state of no change — and therefore 
no life. In mathematical terms, we may say that 
these three characteristics give us the co-ordinates 
which add up to what we understand by “life”. 

So eternal life, which could be nothing but 
eternal change, could never produce any lasting 
satisfaction. With continual birth and death 
following upon one another ( samsara ), we already 
have “eternal life”, in fact, though not personal 


immortality. The question we should ask ourselves 
is: “Is it desirable?” We may answer “yes” or “no”, 
according to our circumstances at the time. But 
whether the answer is yes or no, the fact that we 
have to face is that eternal life could not be in any 
conditions very much better than the life we are 
experiencing at present with its contrasts and 
alternations. If it were without these features, it 
would not be “life”. 

A state which is without change and contrasts 
must be in all respects different from anything we 
can imagine from our own experience. We have 
nothing with which to compare it and no 
framework of ideas to fit it into. For one thing, it 
would be timeless, because time exists only where 
there is change. It could also contain no 
distinctions, for the differences which make us 
conscious of “myself’ and “others” could not exist 
without these conditions of contrast and transition. 
For the same reason, space as we conceive it could 
not exist, either. Unless, of course, we can 
visualize a space of one dimension, or a non- 
dimensional space. In any case, it is clear that the 
world of “things” and of people simply could not 
come into being where there was no possibility of 
change. Therefore, a personal immortality of 
eternal duration is out of the question. 

At the same time, we have already seen that the 
idea of “nothing” itself cannot exist without the 
opposite idea of “something” being present, if only 
as a possibility: If nibbdna were nothing-ness, it 
would also be “somethingness” by implication. 
Every affirmation depends upon the existence of a 
negation which is its opposite. 

Our whole difficulty in conceiving nibbdna lies 
in the fact that our thinking is bounded by 
opposites of this kind. We imagine that since 
nibbdna is not eternal life it must be eternal death 
— the annihilation of something. But death itself is 
only a part of the life-process, as we have seen; it 
is just one of the many different kinds of changes 
that are going on all the time, and which are 
inseparable from life. Eternal existence and eternal 
non-existence are opposites of the same kind as 
light and dark, hot and cold; neither of them has 
any real or absolute meaning. They are concepts 
which depend upon one another: they are aspects 
of merely relative truth. 

It is the same with “beginning” and “ending”. 
We know that there cannot be an ending of 
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anything unless there has been a beginning. What 
is more difficult for us to grasp is that there, 
equally, cannot be a beginning unless there has 
also previously been an ending. Yet such is the 
fact. If we ask, “How did the life-process begin?” 
We can choose between two answers, both of 
equal truth. One is that it had no beginning; the 
other is that it has its beginning with every fresh 
moment of conscious existence. But try as we 
may, we cannot find any point at which life started 
from nothing, or was created out of nothing. If it 
was created at any stage, its creator must have 
been in existence before it, which leaves us still no 
nearer to finding the absolute beginning of life. It 
only pushes the inquiry further back, to no 
purpose. 

In this situation, we have to fall back upon the 
second answer as being the more manageable one 
for our discussion. If life begins at every new 
moment of conscious experience, we see that its 
beginnings are dependent upon its previous 
endings, and this agrees with our already formed 
picture of life as a flowing process, a flux of 
“becoming” which never quite reaches the goal of 
“being”. This helps us considerably, because it 
opens up the possibility of the life-process coming 
to an end. In other words, it means that there can 
be a point at which, after ending, it can be 
prevented from beginning again. And since life is 
propagated by desire, the way to accomplish this is 
to eradicate the mental impulse of craving ( tanha ). 
So nibbana is the annihilation of craving, the 
extinction ( nirodha ) of the fires of greed ( lobha ), 
hatred ( dosa ), and delusion ( moha ). 

This, then, is cessation of the life-process, 
which is not the same as the annihilation of a 
being. Where there has never been any real being, 
there cannot be annihilation; but where only a 
process is concerned, we can quite properly speak 
of its cessation. This is not a mere verbal quibble, 
but a distinction which points to something of 
tremendous importance. 

With the attainment of nibbana, it is a process 
of change that comes to an end, and with its ending 
there cease to arise all the other things which we 
have seen to be a consequence of that process, 
including suffering ( dukkha ) and the illusion of 
personality. So the nibbana that is entered into at 
the last passing away of a Buddha or an Arahat is a 
state absolutely devoid of all the features of life as 


we have seen it to be. To try to describe it in 
terms of what we have experienced in our life of 
change and of opposites would give a false and 
misleading conception of it. It is outside all of 
these categories; or, alternatively, we may say that 
the categories have no basis for arising in it. If we 
choose to class all the categories of things, events, 
and experiences of life as passing phases, and 
therefore unreal — or only temporarily and 
relatively real —, then nibbana becomes the sole 
eternal ( dhuva ) reality, if they are considered 
negative, nibbana must be the only true positive. 

To put the case in another way: Nibbana is not 
just another opposite in all the categories of 
opposites that make up our thinking. It is itself the 
absolute opposite of those opposites, the state in 
which they cannot possibly arise. 

Here it is pertinent to stop and consider two 
propositions that have been put forth regarding 
nibbana. The first is that “ nirvana and samsara 
(the round of birth and deaths) are one.” 

To get this statement into perspective, it is 
necessary to distinguish between the experience 
of nibbana known to the Arahant while he is still 
living, and the nibbana after death. The first is 
called in Pali, sa-upadisesa-nibbana : nibbana 
with all the components of individualized 
personality still present. The second is called 
anupadisesa-nibbana : It is nibbana without any 
substratum of personality in the present, and 
without the possibility of its arising in the future. 
This is the nibbana in which present and future do 
not exist, since it is free from all conditionality. 

It is clear, from the descriptions given of the 
lives of disciples subsequent to their attainment of 
Arahantship, that although they could induce the 
nibbanic consciousness whenever they wished, 
they were not, in their ordinary state, exempt from 
the pains of the flesh. Only their minds remained 
unaffected. Physically, they suffered from 
sickness and injury, as all mortals must do. Even 
the Buddha himself endured much in this way 
towards the end of his life. He told Ananda that it 
was only when he withdrew his consciousness 
from the physical plane that he could obtain 
bodily ease. 

Sa-upadisesa-nibbana, therefore, is only 
intermittent release from suffering: as a continual 
state of consciousness for a living being, it would 
be incompatible with the maintenance of life. 
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Remaining in it constantly, the physical organism 
would perish. Far from being one with samsara, it 
is the state in which all samsaric experience is 
suspended, so long as the Arahant remains in it. If 
he intends to live out his course, he has to emerge 
from the contemplation of nibbana so that he can 
again function within the modes, and according to 
the laws, of conditionality. 

The nibbana after death is the same as that 
which the Arahant is capable of experiencing in 
life, but it is the absolute and final withdrawal 
from samsaric conditions. It is in this sense that it 
becomes “permanent”. As the Buddha taught it, 
nibbana is desirable because it is the cessation of 
births and deaths, and all the suffering they entail. 

One may live with the intellectual under¬ 
standing that all existence is anicca, dukkha, and 
anatta, and one may reach the full interior 
experience of it while still living; but neither of 
these is equivalent to that nibbana which is the 
total release from conditioned existence and its 
necessary suffering. A Bodhisatta is able to 
continue the round of rebirths while he qualifies 
himself to become a Supreme Buddha, but only by 
stopping short of the attainment of Arahantship. 
He does not experience nibbana and samsara as 
identical. To him, nibbana is certainty, because he 
has confidence. But it is a certainty belonging to 
the future, not to his present condition and daily 
activities. It may indeed be said that samsara 
contains the potentiality of nibbana', but potential 
states and actual ones should not be confused: 
Nibbana in its fullest sense means the complete 
extinction of craving, not in one form only, but in 
all its manifold guises; and where craving is 
extinguished, there can be no re-arising of 
samsaric existence. This is the whole point and 
essence of the Buddha’s doctrine. 

The second theory that has been advanced 
about nibbana — though never by instructed Asian 
Buddhists — is that it is in some way equivalent to 
God. Not, of course, to the personal God of 
Western tradition, but rather to something 
resembling the Paramatman or Nirguna Brahman 
of Vedanta. That is to say, an impersonal God 
devoid of attributes, but from whom (or rather, 
which) all things have emanated. 

It is certain that this idea of God arose after the 
time of the Buddha. It was in fact a rather 
desperate expedient to preserve the idea of a 


Supreme Power on a higher level than the 
mythical Creator whom Buddhism had shown to 
be unnecessary. It is difficult to see why, if this is 
what the Buddha meant by nibbana, he did not 
say so, instead of leaving it to others. But actually, 
the authors of the Upanisads themselves did not 
say that nibbana was equivalent to the Nirguna 
Brahman. Their intention seems to have been only 
to free God from the limitations of personality 
which the Buddha had shown to be defects. 

The chief objection to this theory is that, by 
definition, nibbana is the cessation of the world, 
whereas the Nirguna Brahman, at one remove, is 
still its origin and the cause of its perpetual 
recreation. Because of this, he, or it, is responsible 
for all the obvious evils of the world, just as much 
as for whatever is good. The will to create itself 
implies desire on the part of the Supreme Power, 
and desire for anything argues a state of 
imperfection. If the Nirguna Brahman were 
complete unity and bliss, as it is represented, the 
emanation of the universe from it could only be a 
step down from perfection to imperfection. The 
idea that God created samsara, with all its ills, as 
a plaything, from the emanations of his own 
divine essence, is inherently repulsive. 

Apart from these considerations, nibbana, as 
we have seen, is described as the state of ultimate 
peace and security from ill. But the supposed 
Supreme Self is eternally agitated, being 
perpetually engaged in the creation, absorption, 
and re-creation of the universe. In these circum¬ 
stances there can be no release or unchanging 
peace for the individual self that becomes united 
with it. In this system of thought, the term moksa 
is used, rather than nibbana : but it seems to 
denote an exaltation of the self, rather than a 
release from its limitations. And here again, we 
find the tendency to confuse potential states with 
existing ones, for the disciple is assured “You are 
That”, meaning the Paramatman. But while every 
being has the possibility of making himself divine, 
a “ deva by purification”, as Buddhism has it, it is 
surely very unsafe to imagine oneself God while 
still subject to human cravings and moral 
imperfections. 

Whatever meaning one may give to the word 
God, any attempt to make it interchangeable with 
nibbana is totally unacceptable. One of the 
strongest points of the Buddhadhamma is that it 
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has no need of theistic myths that create problems 
without really solving any. The central doctrine of 
a Creator who is responsible for the world has 
become a sore embarrassment to theistic religion 
today; so much so that in some quarters serious 
attempts are being made to discard it. On this 
account, there is some envy of Buddhism, which 
has never been marred by such relics of primitive 
thinking and has remained uncontaminated by 
them through the centuries. If there were in fact 
such a Creator, or if he were necessary to explain 
the existence of the world, the unique Buddhist 
concept of nibbdna would still stand above and 
beyond him, as something he has not yet attained. 

When he was asked whether the Arahat (one 
who has attained nibbdna ) exists, or does not exist 
after death, the Buddha refused to answer the 
question. He said that it was wrongly put. And if 
we have followed the arguments just given, we 
shall see that it was indeed wrongly put, because 
neither statement is applicable. When it was 
carried further, with the question whether the 
Arahat neither existed nor did not exist after death, 
the Buddha still maintained the same silence. 


And rather than misrepresent the truth, he 
preserved his silence even when some people 
concluded that because he did not answer, he did 
not know. But he gave an answer that was of a 
different order, and more convincing than any 
fanciful description could be. He said: “Practice 
the method of attaining nibbdna that I have given 
in the Noble Eightfold Path. Then, you will come 
to realize the truth for yourself.” 

That is the only way in which we can really 
come to understand what nibbdna is, by realizing 
it ourselves and so seeing the truth face to face. 
We will then understand why it is that all 
questions relating to it, so long as they are couched 
in terms of opposites and alternatives, are wrongly 
put. Such questions puzzle us only because of the 
limitations of the mind bound by avijja 
(ignorance) and the peculiar nature of life as we 
experience it. 

But while the Buddha refused to describe or 
define nibbdna, he never hesitated when asked to 
make a positive-affirmation. The reply then was 
always “ nibbdna is”. ■ 


Meditation en Masse 

How Colonialism Sparked the 
Global Vipassana Movement 

By Erik Braun 

These days, many assume that Buddhism and 
meditation go hand in hand — sometimes they are 
even considered to be one and the same. But even 
counting Theravadins, progenitors of the 
massively popular insight meditation ( Vipassana ) 
movement, relatively few Buddhists historically 
have ever understood meditation to be essential. 
On the contrary, instead of meditating, the 
majority of Theravadins and dedicated Buddhists 
of other traditions, including monks and nuns, 
have focused on cultivating moral behavior, 
preserving the Buddha’s teachings ( dhamma ), and 
acquiring the good kamma that comes from 
generous giving. To be sure, such folks have 
recognized the critical role meditation plays in 
awakening — in the Theravadin view, you cannot 


become enlightened without such practice — but 
they have not doubted that one can live a 
worthwhile and authentic Buddhist life without 
meditating. Aiming not toward awakening but 
toward a good rebirth, many Theravadins have 
even argued that meditation is inappropriate in our 
degenerate age, except perhaps for a rare few 
living in the isolation of jungles or mountain 
caves. Where, then, did this now pervasive idea 
come from that meditation lies at the heart of 
Buddhist life? 

This question brings us to Burma just over a 
century ago. Prior to this time, no trend toward 
widespread meditation had developed anywhere. It 
is true that Thai forest masters, above all Ajahn 
Mun Bhuridatta Thera (1870-1949) and revivalist 
figures in Sri Lanka such as Dharmapala (1864- 
1933), played an important part in the 
establishment of insight practice and sounded the 
call for lay meditation. But they did not spark any 
broad-based movements. One must look instead to 
Burma to account for the ascendance of meditation 
to a popular practice — specifically, that of insight 
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meditation. The Vipassana view understood 
meditation as the logical and even necessary 
application of a Buddhist perspective to one’s life, 
whether lay or monastic. The rise of this practice, 
however, was not strictly an indigenous 
development. It came into being specifically 
through colonial influence. (In fact, no current 
tradition of insight practice can reliably trace its 
history back further than the late 19th or early 20th 
century.) Though now a global movement, insight 
practice had its start in a moment of interaction 
between a Western empire and an Eastern dynasty. 
Indeed, one could go so far as to pinpoint its 
origins to a particular day: November 28, 1885, 
when the British Imperial Anny conquered the 
Buddhist kingdom of Burma. 

The foreign soldiers who took control of the 
Burmese capital of Mandalay on that fateful day 
did not just destroy a kingdom but also the world 
as the Burmese knew it. To the Burmese way of 
thinking, the last king of Burma, like the kings 
before him, sat at the axis of a cosmos that rotated 
around the throne in Mandalay. Residing at the 
still point of the world, Thibaw, who ruled from 
1878 to 1885, had as his defining responsibility the 
protection of Buddhism. Days after the British 
takeover, Burmese subjects watched as their king, 
surrounded by foreign soldiers brandishing rifles, 
was transported in a lowly oxcart from the royal 
palace (which became an officer’s club for 
drinking and socializing) to the steamship that 
would carry him into exile. Yet the trauma of this 
event and the sweeping societal changes that 
followed would ultimately lead to the proliferation 
of insight meditation worldwide. 

Unlike in many areas under colonial control, 
the British — the kalas, or barbarians, as the 
Burmese called them — chose to rule directly in 
Burma with no monarch over them save, of course, 
Queen Victoria, the “Empress of India.” But the 
Burmese could not look to the British queen to 
fulfill the most vital responsibility of a Burmese 
ruler: the support of Buddhism. On the contrary, 
Queen Victoria had issued a policy of rule for all 
colonial subjects that forbade help to any religion. 
In response to the bloody 1857 Sepoy Rebellion in 
India, which was viewed as sparked by religious 
entanglements, she decreed: “All those who may 
be in authority under us” may not interfere in any 
way with the religions of colonial subjects “on 


pain of our highest displeasure.” 

To most modem ears, this sounds like a 
sensible, even enlightened policy to ensure 
freedom of religious expression. To the Burmese, 
however, it was seen as tantamount to an attack on 
Buddhism itself. The Buddha-sasana, the Pali 
word most akin to the term “Buddhism,” means, 
most simply, “teaching of the Buddha,” but has 
come to encompass the entire Buddhist tradition. It 
signifies not just the dhamma, or Buddhist 
teachings, but also the embodiment of those 
teachings in Buddhist institutions — above all, the 
mon kh ood. Like most Buddhists then and now, 
Burmese Buddhists believed the sasana to be 
doomed. It was not a question of if Buddhism 
would be lost but when. The goal, then, was to 
keep the sasana around for as long as possible — 
the outer limit, as understood from the 
commentaries, being 5,000 years. Theravadin 
Buddhists believed that maintaining the sasana 
required an active king who donated generously to 
monks and monasteries, and who also made sure 
that both the ordained and lay populations upheld 
Buddhist ideals. The British officials’ hands-off 
approach was thus seen as an active insult and 
injury, especially as they let Christian missionaries 
set up shop in Burma with preferential treatment. 

The Burmese did not take this lying down. 
With the king gone, the laity organized among 
themselves, coming together in associations and 
clubs at a scale never seen before. They held 
scriptural exams for monks, pooled resources to 
feed and clothe whole monasteries, and among 
themselves undertook deep study of the dhamma 
in order to respond to Christian missionary 
critiques and preserve the precious teachings that 
might otherwise disappear from the world. 

This intense and unprecedented lay interest in 
all things Buddhist supported the rise of talented 
monks who became superstar preachers to the 
laity. Lowering the fans that had traditionally 
covered their faces during dhamma talks, they 
created a style that was soon dubbed “fan down.” 
These preachers reached immense audiences — at 
times, tens of thousands of people — and used an 
easy-to-understand and engaging style. To drum 
up interest, some monks even adopted stage names 
that appropriated the names of popular actors. 
(This would be like an American monk trying to 
raise his profile by calling himself Bhikkhu Brad 
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Pitt.) 

Hand in hand with the preaching came print. 
Numerous printing presses were set up, and out of 
them poured cheap editions of books detailing 
every aspect of doctrine. Many works concerned 
the rarefied philosophies of the Abhidhamma, the 
section of the Pali canon that aims to schematize 
characteristics of mind and reality. Never before 
had the laity enjoyed such access to vast volumes 
of doctrinal training. They consumed all of it, no 
matter how complex the subject matter, often 
coming together in groups to study the more 
difficult topics. So seriously was study taken that, 
at times, fractious public meetings were held to 
challenge authors’ arguments. Book burnings even 
took place. 

All of this activity revolutionized Buddhist life 
and set the stage for the popularization of insight 
practice, as new ways of being Buddhist sprang up 
alongside the old patterns under the pressures of 
social change brought by colonial influence. With 
an empowered sense of themselves as a collective 
whole, born in group study of Buddhist theory, the 
laity took on the role of protecting the sasana, 
previously the duty of the king. 

In the lively political and social landscape of 
early 20th-century Burma, meditation became 
another means to protect Buddhism. Meditative 
attainments at the individual level strengthened the 
entire sasana by improving society’s kamma. At 
the same time, awakening, previously considered 
unattainable in such a degenerate era, came to be 
regarded as a possibility in one’s current life 
through the path of meditation. Key figures 
harnessed the volatile energy of laypeople’s worry, 
empowerment, and knowledge — all sparked and 
shaped by colonial policy and missionary attacks 
— to drive them toward practice. 

Foremost among these teachers was a monk 
named Ledi Sayadaw (1846-1923), the earliest 
among those calling for a revamped lay life that 
included meditative practice. In the first years of 
the 20th century, he explained meditation in 
simple terms that could be incorporated into a busy 
life in the mundane world. Famous for his “fan- 
down” teaching, Ledi Sayadaw was perhaps even 
more renowned for the many accessible yet 
sophisticated works he wrote on Buddhist 
doctrine; as one Burmese writer put it, he was able 
to “spread the Abhidhamma like falling rain.” 


Furthermore, he linked Abhidhamma study to 
meditative practice, making one’s learning the 
basis for an everyday observation of the world that 
could lead to liberative insight. Although he urged 
advanced study, he also stressed that even the 
layperson who only studied the ceaselessly 
changing natures of the four elements ( dhatus ) of 
earth, wind, fire, and water could reap great 
spiritual benefit. As Ledi Sayadaw put it, “To 
those whose knowledge is developed, everything 
within and without oneself, within and without 
one’s house, within and without one’s village and 
town, is an object at the sight of which the insight 
of impermanence may spring up and develop.” 

Prior to this time, the common belief was that 
anyone who wanted to practice insight meditation 
had first to enter into the deep states of 
concentration ( samadhi ) called the jhanas. But 
attaining these sublime modes of concentration 
required long periods spent removed from the 
world in intensive meditation, deep in the 
proverbial jungle or mountain cave. Now, 
however, Ledi Sayadaw argued that one did not 
need to enter into such states in order to gain the 
mental stability for insight practice. It was 
excellent if they could (and Ledi Sayadaw claimed 
that he himself had done so), but really all one 
required was a minimal level of concentration that 
would enable the meditator to continually return, 
moment after moment, to the object of 
contemplation. 

This state of mind was thus called “momentary 
concentration” (khanika-samadhi), and it formed 
the basis of “pure” or “dry” insight meditation 
( suddha-vipassana or sukkha-vipassana), which 
did not include deep concentration. While this 
approach to practice was discussed in authoritative 
texts, never before had anyone promoted it on a 
widespread basis: Ledi Sayadaw was the first to 
put it at the center of his teachings. The message 
spread far and wide: forget the jungle or the cave. 
Meditation is possible in the city. 

Some years after Ledi Sayadaw had become 
popular, another monastic teacher, Mingun 
Sayadaw (1868-1955), also promoted insight 
meditation on the basis of momentary 
concentration, probably to some degree in debt to 
Ledi Sayadaw’s teachings. Mingun Sayadaw 
taught meditators to inventory every moment of 
perception as it arose at a sense door, in order to 
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break down all experience into an ever-changing 
flow of impressions. This emphasis on noting 
sensory impressions would lead, much later, to an 
understanding of mindfulness ( sati ) as what the 
German-born monk Nyanaponika would famously 
call “bare attention.” (Eventually, focus on the 
process of experience would lend itself to a secular 
interpretation of sati in the West that removed it 
from its Buddhist context.) Mingun Sayadaw is 
notable, too, as the first teacher to hold group 
meditation for laypeople, in 1911. Almost all 
lineages of practice that have emerged from Burma 
trace themselves back to either him or Ledi 
Sayadaw. 

Actual practice among laypeople began to 
spread throughout Burma thanks to the efforts of 
these teachers. But they did not consider their 
techniques to be innovations. Like most modern- 
day meditators, they looked to the Buddha as their 
model and to some of the earliest Buddhists texts 
as their guides. Compiled in the centuries after the 
Buddha’s death, Pali language suttas like the 
Satipatthana Sutta (“Discourse on the Foundations 
of Mindfulness”) and the Anapanasati Sutta 
(“Discourse on the Mindfulness of Breathing”) 
were crucial to their formulations of practice, just 
as they are today. But these texts had not been 
used widely in lay life before this time, and, as 
current meditation teachers in America and Asia 
readily admit, the interpretation of these texts can 
vary widely. Some Sri Lankan monks, for 
instance, have criticized the method of Mingun 
Sayadaw (as taught by his student Mahasi 
Sayadaw [1904-1982]) as without canonical 
sanction — in other words, to be a fabrication. Just 
as the formulations of a practice like mass insight 
meditation began under particular circumstances, 
so the interpretations of key texts for Vipassana 
practice developed within the same contexts and 
under similar pressures. 

By the 1930s, laypeople in significant numbers 
had taken up the practices that Ledi Sayadaw and 
Mingun Sayadaw taught as a new tumultuous 
period began in Burmese history. Rebel 
insurrections, the political turmoil that ensued as 
nationalist groups coalesced and fractured, 
economic hardships of the Great Depression 
(especially a sharp slump in rice prices), and inter¬ 
ethnic riots all reinvigorated a push to practice. 

Ledi Sayadaw died in 1923, but many of his 


students took on active roles in the teaching of 
insight practice in the 1930s. Of particular 
importance was the lay teacher U Po Thet, kn own 
as Saya Thetgyi (1873-1945), who was 
instrumental in the evolution of insight meditation 
into a global phenomenon and is noteworthy as 
one of the earliest examples of a layman 
empowered by a monk to teach Vipassana 
meditation. Ledi Sayadaw even approved of 
Thetgyi’s teaching of monastics, a total upending 
of the usual roles for monk and layperson. 

Ledi Sayadaw’s public affirmation led to a 
lineage of lay teachers who succeeded Thetgyi. 
While he did not ordain as a monk, Thetgyi did 
take up residence away from his wife and children 
in order to live a celibate life devoted to 
meditation. His most prominent student, U Ba 
Khin (1899-1971), on the other hand, was a 
family man with six children and a career as a 
government official. Eventually, he would rise to 
the position of Accountant General of a newly 
independent Union of Burma, which was freed 
from colonial rule in 1948. U Ba Khin’s fusing of 
an active lay life and insight practice represented a 
step beyond his teacher toward a fully laicized 
focus on meditation as a practical, even this- 
worldly, endeavor — so worldly, in fact, that in 
the 1950s U Ba Khin touted meditation’s ability to 
rid the body of radioactive poisons, a widespread 
concern at the start of the atomic age. 

After Burma gained independence, the new 
Burmese government, spearheaded by Prime 
Minister U Nu, harnessed the expanding interest in 
insight meditation as part of a larger political 
strategy that sought to unite the country through 
Buddhism. The 1950s were transformative years 
for Buddhist revivalism in Burma. The 
government held a Sixth Buddhist Council from 
1954 to 1956, an event that attempted to gather 
together Theravadin monks from all countries to 
check the Pali canon for any errors in textual 
transmission. In reality, the council was essentially 
limited to Burmese, but the government used the 
event as a way to promote itself on the world stage 
as a preeminently Buddhist country. At the same 
time, policies were established to fund meditation 
centers and allow government workers unpaid 
leave in order to meditate. Insight practice was 
officially promoted not just as a means to one’s 
personal awakening or a way to preserve the 
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sasana but as a patriotic endeavor and source of 
national identity. In less than 75 years, from 1886 
to the mid-1950s, meditation had grown from a 
pursuit of the barest sliver of the population to a 
duty of the ideal citizen. 

U Ba Khin’s efforts contributed to this 
revivalist spirit, but U Nu officially championed 
Mahasi Sayadaw, who had deeply impressed the 
prime minister when they had met some years 
earlier. In 1949, the government installed Mahasi 
Sayadaw as head of the Thathana Yeiktha 
meditation center in Rangoon, which soon became 
by far the largest in Burma. Just a few years later, 
in 1952, U Ba Khin set up his International 
Meditation Center, also in Rangoon. From these 
two teachers and their centers spread the practices 
that, separately or in combination, have shaped 
forms of insight meditative practice across the 
world. 

The Mahasi technique was brought to Sri 
Lanka in 1956 by Burmese teachers and 
established in Thailand during the same period. 
Mahasi Sayadaw himself traveled in Asia and to 
the West, widely promoting the mindfulness 
technique that would become a movement in its 
own right in Western hands. U Ba Khin taught 
numerous students at his center, including many 
who later became influential teachers in the West, 
such as Daw Mya Thwin (known at Sayamagyi or 
“Reverend Mother”), Ruth Denison, Robert Hover, 
and John Coleman. Starting in 1956, U Ba Khin 
also taught a Burmese citizen of Indian extraction, 
the famed teacher S. N. Goenka (1924-2013), who 
emigrated to India in 1969. Goenka ultimately set 
up a network of over 120 meditation centers 
around the world that continue to train many 
thousands of meditators each year. 

At the same time that Burmese meditation 
teachers reached out to the world, the world 
reached out to Burmese teachers. Driven by 
spiritual quests that reflected the yearnings of 
many young seekers of the 1960s, Joseph 
Goldstein, Jack Komfield, and Sharon Salzberg 
separately encountered the teachings in the 
lineages of both Ledi Sayadaw and Mingun 
Sayadaw. Komfield would also absorb the Thai 
forest teachings of Ajahn Chah and reflect them in 
his approach to teaching. These three Americans 


became what scholar Wendy Cadge has called the 
key “reverse messengers” who brought insight 
meditation to the West, especially by founding the 
Insight Meditation Society (IMS) in Massachusetts 
and Spirit Rock Meditation Center in California. 
Ironically, the ancient wisdom they had sought for 
the West — authentic meditation teachings and 
practices — had already been indelibly 
transformed by colonial influence only decades 
earlier. 

Conceptions of meditation continue, of course, 
to reflect the needs, hopes, and fears of 
practitioners in different times and places. 
Nowadays, meditation thrives in ways far removed 
from the Burmese scene of its initial formulation 
about a century ago. The emphasis on mindfulness 
(sati) as bare attention in America, for instance, 
draws particularly from the lineage of Mingun 
Sayadaw’s teachings, but at the same time signals 
a distinctively Western secularization of practice 
that favors a therapeutic model. This secular form 
of meditation has found a powerful new source of 
inspiration and formulation in its interchange with 
psychology. 

The ongoing transformations of insight 
meditation point to a powerful and possibly 
liberating fact: meditation doesn’t really exist. 
Not, anyway, as some single, unchanging entity. 
There are, instead, only the many interpretations 
and techniques of practice bound together in 
contingently arisen contexts over time. This can be 
seen as a powerful confirmation of the Buddhist 
bedrock teaching of impermanence. If 
impermanence is understood as determined by the 
causal forces of dependent origination, life from a 
Buddhist perspective becomes deeply ironic. For, 
as this abridged genealogy of insight meditation 
shows, a meditator’s liberation is fashioned out of 
the very events and desires that tie one to the 
suffering-filled round of rebirth. ■ 
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